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Greenpeace co-founder changed her family name to honour Quaker abolitionist 


DOROTHY STOWE, 89 / SOCIAL WORKER, ACTIVIST 


When the Greenpeace Esperanza docked in Vancouver's English Bay in 2005, Dorothy Stowe wasn't 
going to let age, rough seas or rickety rope ladders stop her from going aboard. 


To get to the converted Russian naval vessel, the 85-year-old, who had recently had a heart attack, 
heaved her frail body over the side of a Zodiac inflatable and battened down to brave the swells of 
English Bay. 


"It was not a calm ocean that day. The Zodiac was bobbing up and down," recalled Stowe's daughter 
Barbara. 


By the time they got to the ship, Barbara was losing faith that her mother would make it aboard. A rope 
ladder was the only way up. 


"She grabs for the thing and she starts going up," her daughter said. "I'm thinking my mom is going to hit 
the soup in the middle of English Bay." 


But the senior conquered the climb with the same determination that helped her co-found the eco-justice 
giant, Greenpeace, more than 35 years ago. 


After the Americans started a nuclear testing program on Alaska's Amchitka Island in 1969, Dorothy 
Stowe, her husband Irving and other peaceniks formed the Don't Make a Wave Committee and decided 
to sail a small boat into the test zone to employ the Quaker value of "bearing witness." 


While the boat set sail in September 1971, it was detained by the U.S. Coast Guard and never reached 
the island. Still, the voyage created a public uprising, and in February 1972, the U.S. ended the nuclear 
testing in Alaska. In May, 1972, the group changed its name to Greenpeace. 


"These were people who were absolutely dedicated to peace and social justice and ecology," said Rex 
Weyler, another Greenpeace pioneer. 


For Stowe, founding Greenpeace was only one milestone in a lifetime of social justice activism, which 
included work on women's rights, labour rights and civil rights. 
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Dorothy Stowe died on July 23 at the University of British Columbia Hospital in Vancouver, at the age of 
89. She had entered hospital 10 days earlier, suffering from complications from diabetes, congestive 
hear failure, kidney disease and a form of low-grade leukemia. 


Born on Dec. 22, 1920 in Providence, R.I., she was only child of Rebecca and Jacob Rabinowitz. Her 
father owned several jewellery factories and her mother was a Hebrew teacher. As well as affluent, the 
Rabinowitzes were political, sowing the seeds of activism in their daughter. Her father was involved in 
the Zionist movement and once hosted the future first president of Israel, Chaim Weizmann. 


As a young woman, Dorothy Rabinowitz attended Pembroke College, then the women's affiliate of 
Brown University, graduating in 1942 with a BA in philosophy and English, a few months after the 
Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. 


Her class received their degrees several months early, so the young women could join the growing 
American war effort. For nearly two years, she worked 18-hour days as a navy purchasing officer and 
then landed a job as a social worker with the State of Rhode Island in 1944. 


"She was horrified to see all these poor people. She used to come home and raid her mother's cabinet, 
taking every can of food," recalled Barbara Stowe. 


Social work would also net her her first social justice victory. She became the first president of her local 
union. As union president during the McCarthy era, she was branded a communist by the state governor 
for demanding, and later winning, a 33 per cent pay raise. 


"She wasn't easily intimidated," said her daughter. "I think the McCarthy era ... really radicalized my 
parents." 


She also had the task of signing the union card of Irving Strasmich, a young tax lawyer. Eventually, the 
two fell in love and became engaged in 1953, a betrothal that prompted the bride's mother to start 
planning an elaborate engagement party. 


Her plans were thwarted when the young couple eloped on Sept. 27, 1953. They spent their wedding 
night at a banquet for the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), one of 
Irving's pro bono clients, and a key player in the United States civil rights movement. 


Their wedding foreshadowed the life of activism and solidarity the couple would share. 
"They not only married each other. They married activism," Barbara Stowe said. 
"They were political soulmates," added Weyler. 


For the first eight years of their married life, they lived in Rhode Island. During this time she learned to 
cook, which became one of the great pleasures of her life. She also become a mother of two children, 
Robert born in 1955 and Barbara born in 1956. 


Two opposing forces, Quaker ideology and American militarism, shaped the next two decades of the 
Strasmichs' lives. They were searching for a religion that embraced peace as much as they did and they 
found it with the Quakers in 1957. 


"The Quaker principles of speaking truth to power and bearing witness were very appealing to them, 
basically standing up for what you believe in and fighting injustice," said her son. 


The Strasmichs started campaigning against nuclear weapons in the 1950s when radioactive materials 
were found in mother's milk and nuclear tests became standard in schools. 


When the American government deployed nuclear-armed Polaris submarines, the couple saw it as a 
dangerous escalation of the arms race. They took their children, and their taxes, and moved to New 
Zealand in 1961. 


The couple's covenant to change the world was further symbolized by a name change. That same year, 
the Strasmichs became the Stowes in honour of Quaker abolitionist Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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"This was the height at the height of the Cold War. They were worried that there might actually be a 
nuclear war and they wanted to move as far as they possibly could from the United States to somewhere 
they might survive," Robert Stowe said. 


The family lived in New Zealand, where Dorothy Stowe worked as a psychiatric social worker at 
Auckland Hospital, until 1966, when even the small island could no longer escape the Cold War. The 
French had started to test nuclear weapons in Polynesia and New Zealand started sending troops to 
Vietnam. After sending a letter of protest to the French President Charles de Gaulle, the Stowes started 
looking for a new place to live. 


Irving Stowe had a stopover in Vancouver on his way back to visit relatives in the United States and fell 
in love with the city. He sent a telegram to his wife, telling her "not to renew any magazine 
subscriptions." 


The Stowes arrived in Vancouver in the summer of 1966 and settled in Point Grey in a house on 
Carnarvon Street, which remains the family home today. Stowe first found work at the Family Service 
Agency of Vancouver, but was fired in 1971 for protesting nepotism. She then started working at the 
Maples Treatment Centre. Meanwhile, Irving Stowe, became a full-time, unpaid, peace activist. 


"They seriously wanted to change the world," Barbara Stowe said. "My parents were radical and they 
were activists in their deepest roots." 


In Canada, the Stowes connected with the local Quakers and met Jim and Marie Bohlen at a peace rally 
in 1967. They also joined forces with other peace activists, including Bob Hunter and Ben and Dorothy 
Metcalfe, all of whom would later become instrumental in starting Greenpeace. 


The couple joined groups to protest oil tanker traffic, save the Skagit River and stop a freeway in 
Vancouver, with Stowe acting as secretary for several of these groups. 


In the summer of 1969, Lille d'Easum, a women's rights and anti-nuclear activist, phoned Irving Stowe to 
tell him that the bodies of sea otters were washing up on the B.C. coast as a result of nuclear testing. 


To protest, the Stowes, the Bohlens and a university student named Paul Cote began the Don't Make A 
Wave Committee, named for the tsunami they feared the nuclear tests could cause. 


When Marie Bohlen suggested sailing a boat into the test zone to "bear witness" to the tests, the Stowes 
agreed. While Dorothy was not aboard the Phyllis Cormack, renamed Greenpeace, when it made its 
way to Amchitka, she was instrumental in supporting the effort. 


She recruited financial support for the mission, helped organize a boycott of U.S. products until the tests 
were stopped, and spent hours on the corner of Georgia and Granville streets selling buttons and 
T-shirts to raise money. 


Tragedy struck the family after Greenpeace was officially founded in 1972. Irving was diagnosed with 
cancer. He died in October, 1974. 


After retiring from social work in 1985, Stowe spent 20 years volunteering in the palliative care unit of the 
Vancouver General Hospital. 


She continued fighting for social justice and was instrumental in establishing Vancouver's first 
free-standing abortion clinic. She also remained active in Vancouver's Quaker community, officiating at 
weddings for gay and lesbian couples, hosting Valentine's Day teas, as well as travelling around the 
world, and organizing dinner and movie nights for her friends until she was 89 years old. 


Stowe's passion for hospitality and activism also persisted until her death. Her door was always open 
and she hosted dozens of young Greenpeace pilgrims. Just a few weeks before her death, she hosted a 
brunch for the new Greenpeace executive director, Kumi Naidoo, preparing the entire meal herself. 


"It really felt like a passing of the torch," Robert Stowe said. "We were very moved when he was 
appointed because he immediately expressed his intention to bring Greenpeace into the fight to end 
human suffering. 


"That would have resonated so perfectly with my father's vision, as it did with my mother's." 
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"At 89, she was passionate, clear and committed to the values of Greenpeace and was excited by our 
collective vision of making the links with poverty, human rights, peace and democracy," Naidoo wrote in 
a blog post. 


"Dorothy stayed true to the course until the very last moments," stated Naidoo. "[She] would want us to 
succeed in creating a world where we live in peace with one another, and in peace with all forms of life 
on this precious and fragile planet we all call home." 


Stowe leaves her two children and her extended family. She died less than three weeks after fellow 
Greenpeace founder Jim Bohlen. 


A celebration of her life is scheduled for Saturday at 2 p.m. in the Unitarian Church in Vancouver. 
Some milestones in Dorothy Stowe's life 


As a social work union president during the McCarthy era, she was branded a communist by the Rhode 
Island governor after she won a 33 per cent pay raise for her members. 


After eloping, she and her lawyer husband, Irving, spent their wedding night at a banquet for the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 


The couple became Quakers after searching for a religion that embraced peace and the principle of 
speaking truth to power. 


When the U.S. government deployed nuclear-armed Polaris submarines, they moved their family - and 
their taxes - to New Zealand, living there until that country started sending troops to Vietnam. 


Then they moved to Vancouver where, in 1971, Stowe was fired from the Family Service Agency of 
Vancouver for protesting nepotism. 


In 1969, they and friends formed the Don't Make a Wave Committee after being told the bodies of sea 
otters were washing ashore as a result of nuclear testing. 


A few weeks before her death, Stowe hosted a brunch for the new Greenpeace executive director, Kumi 
Naidoo, preparing the meal herself. 


Follow this link to view this story on globeandmail.com: A life dedicated to peace and social justice 
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